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A. L. A. at Hotel Kaaterskill, New York, 
June 23-28. 


The 1913 session of the Summer School for 
Librarians is announced in this number of the 
Library Occurrent. Last year it was impos- 
sible to accommodate all who wished to attend. 
It is therefore suggested that those who are 
planning to enroll this year should apply at 
once for admission to the class. 


Newspapers are being freely used by libra- 

ries in Indiana as a means of publicity. Every 
week the Public Library Commission receives 
from a clipping bureau twenty-five or more li- 
brary items clipped from the daily and weekly 
papers of the state. 
- Some are a column or more in length, setting 
forth, perhaps, the library’s complete annual 
report. Some are very short, announcing a 
gift, a change of hours, or a board meeting. 
For the most part, they show careful prepara- 
tion on the part of the librarian and are evi- 
dence of that official’s desire to make books an 
influence in the community. 

Particularly interesting are two clippings 
from Lebanon and Fort Wayne. The former, 
quoted in part under “News of Indiana libra- 
ries” in this issue, shows a commendable effort 
on the part of the librarian to serve the people 
who are interested in public questions. The 
Fort Wayne clipping is an article under the 
heading “Business and municipal department 
of the public library enjoyed by Fort Wayne 
working men.” It is reprinted in this number. 
In the newspaper it was accompanied by a 
three by four inch picture of the room in which 
the special department is housed. 


The bill providing for a codification of laws 
relating to public libraries, in which most of 
the library trustees and librarians of the state 
were interested, was not passed by the recent 
General Assembly. In the House, it failed once 
for lack of a constitutional majority, but 
passed when it was called up again. In the 
Senate, it was reported out favorably by the 
Committee on public libraries, after consider- 
able delay, and was advanced to third reading 
without opposition. When it was handed down 
on third reading on one of the last days of the 
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session, two or three amendments were offered, 
and Senator Fleming, who had spoken for the 
bill, moved to have it made a special order for 
four o’clock in the afternoon of the same day, 
in order to give time for the proper unification 
of the proposed amendments. It did not come 
up again. The bill was introduced in the House 
by Representative Osborn, in the Senate by 
Senator Van Nuys, both from Madison County. 
The officers and members of the legislative 
committee of the I. L. T. A. and others, did all 
they could to push the bill through, but there 
was a lack of interest on the part of the law- 
makers. 

Some other legislation of interest to libra- 
ries, was enacted. The State Library was re- 
organized by departments and a new depart- 
ment of Indiana History and Archives was 
created. 

A Bureau of legislative and administrative 
information was created to take the place of 
the present Legislative reference department of 
the State Library. It is to be under the super- 
vision of a board consisting of the Governor, 
the Presidents of Indiana and Purdue Univer- 
sities, the State Librarian, and one other per- 
son to be appointed by the Governor. (Mr. 
Evans Woollen of Indianapolis has been ap- 
pointed.) 

A bill was passed making it possible to 
transfer libraries from independent library 
boards to school boards in cities of 4,000 to 
4,500 population, with the consent of both 
boards. 

Another bill gives library boards the power 
to sell real estate formerly used for library 
purposes when new library property has been 
acquired. 

‘The bill providing for the erection of a state 
educational building did not pass as originally 
drawn, but an amendment to the specific ap- 
propriation bill was adopted which provides 
that the voters shall themselves decide at the 
general election in 1914 whether $2,000,000 
shall be spent in the erection of a permanent 
memorial building. 

The State Library’s appropriations were in- 
creased by $4,280 annually, not counting the 
amount which was appropriated for the legis- 
lative reference department last year. The 
new Bureau is to receive $13,500 annually, 
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whereas the old department received $4,500 for 
one year and $5,500 for the other. 

Thanks to its good friends all over the state, 
the Public Library Commission will receive 
$12,500 annually instead of the $10,000 annually 
that has been received during the last two 
years. 


EXHIBITS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 





In many public libraries, too much space is 
going to waste that might be used for educa- 
tional purposes. One of the best ways to 
utilize this space is for the displaying of ex- 
hibits along industrial, historical and artistic 
lines. No library should ever be without an 
exhibit of some kind. Industrial exhibits are 
not difficult to obtain. The Washburn-Crosby 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., will send an ex- 
hibit illustrating the manufacture of Gold 
Medal flour; Chocolate and cocoa exhibits can 
be secured from the Huyler Company, Chicago, 
or from Walter Baker; Dorchester, Mass. The 
Standard Oil Company sends out an exhibit of 
petroleum products; the Postum Cereal Com- 
pany has an exhibit showing the process of 
preparing postum, grapenuts and post-toasties. 
An asbestos exhibit can be obtained from 
Keasbey & Mattison Company, Ambler, Pa. 
The Royal Baking Powder Company will fur- 
nish an exhibit of their products; and the In- 
ternational Harvester Company, Chicago, will 
furnish a fiber exhibit. Almost every large 
manufacturing concern in the country will 
probably be willing to send an exhibit illus- 
trating the various processes used in the manu- 
facture of its products, if the request is prop- 
erly presented. 

In every community, it is always possible to 
get loans of private collections, or to assemble 
collections from various local sources. Below 
we have listed some exhibits that are available 
to libraries from sources other than local. 


TusLtic LiprARY COMMISSION OF 


INDIANA, 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. < 


The only conditions are a strict adherence to 
schedule dates and transportation charges one 
way, that is, from the last place of exhibition. 
These exhibits may be retained two weeks. 
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Good Roads Exhibit. 

The Office of Public Roads, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, has given to the Public Library 
Oommission a set of 34 bromide enlargements, 
22 by 28 inches, showing good and bad road 
conditions in the United States and foreign 
countries. ‘These make a very attractive ex- 
hibit and one in which the people are vitally 
interested. The Department will send to any 
library on request its publications to be used 
im connection with the exhibit. The exhibit 
has been lent to the Plainfield library, to be 
used in connection with the Farmers’ institute. 
Other libraries wishing it should notify the 
Public Library Commission. 

Indian Photographic Exhibit. 

From the U. S. Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, through the courtesy of Mr. Frederick W. 
Hodge, ethnologist in charge, the Commission 
has secured as a loan one hundred and sixty- 
five photographs, 8 by 10 inches, and four pho- 
tographs, 11 by 14 inches, They are largely 
portraits, representing fifty-five different tribes, 
but some are miscellaneous Indian pictures. 
Most of thea are from negatives made by 
DeLancy W. Gill, official photographer of the 
Bureau. They have been recently exhibited in 
the New York Public Library. 

Making of a Book. 

This is a very elaborate exhibit which has 
been prepared for the Commission by the 
Bobbs-Merrill Publishing Company. It shows 
all the processes of printing a book, the galley 
and page proofs, the folding of signatures, the 
different processes of color illustration, and 
also the processes of printing posters. 

Poster Exhibit. 

The Commission has secured from the cloth- 
ing firm of Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Chicago, 
a set of their beautiful lithographs and have 
had them attractively mounted. The exhibit 
consists of thirty-one pictures, most of them 
covering historical and geographical subjects 
such as Paul Revere’s Ride, Boston Tea Party, 
John Alden and Priscilla, Battle of Lexington, 
Putnam’s escape, Old Creole court-yard, A 
miner of the days of forty-nine, At the old 
Santa Barbara Mission, and others. 

Rural Church Survey. 

The Commission has borrowed from the De- 
partment of Church and Country Life of the 
Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
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Church, twenty-eight pictures and charts which 
illustrate the results of the recent rural church 
survey in Indiana. This survey, which covered 
the counties of Boone, Daviess and Marshall, 
was made in co-operaticn with the interdenom- 
inational council of the churches of Indiana. 
The pictures and charts present in a most com- 
prehensive and clear-cut manner facts that are 
of great interest to church and Sunday school 
workers, and to all people interested in coun- 
try life improvement. The schedule for this 
exhibit is full until May 19. Any library wish- 
ing it after that date, may secure it for two 
weeks by writing to the Public Library Com- 
mission. 


Russell Pictures of the West. 

This collection of twenty-five color prints, 
reproductions of Charles M. Russell’s western 
scenes, has been already exhibited in a number 
of the libraries of the state. They were se- 
cured from the Ridgley Calendar Company, 
Grand Falls, Montana. The schedule is filled 
until June 28. 


Scenes from the Scott Country. 

Houghton Mifflin Company has lent to the 
Commission their exhibit of the Pictures of 
the scenes of Sir Walter Scott’s writings, dur- 
ing the months of April and May, and if there 
is sufficient demand on the part of the libra- 
ries, the time will be extended. Each library 
can keep this exhibit two weeks, the only ex- 
pense being the cost of transportation. This 
exhibit consists of a number of large photo- 
graphs taken by Charles S. Olcott, for the new 
fifty volume edition of Sir Walter Scott’s 
works issued by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Mr. Olcott made a careful study of Scott’s 
poems and novels, and then went in an auto- 
mobile with a camera all over Scotland and 
Northern England and Wales in quest of au- 
thentic Scott landmarks, notably of the many 
crumbling castles which the novelist “rebuilt 
in imagination and filled with the children of 
his fancy.” These photographs are works of 
art and were exhibited last year by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts. 

Indiana Board of State Charities, Amos W. 
Butler, Secretary. Address, Room 93 
State House, Indianapolis. 

This department has an exhibit which covers 
the work of state and county institutions and 
shows the development from early territorial 
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days up to the present time. It consists of 
thirty-six statistical charts, photographs and 
institution plans. These are framed in wooden 
frames which are encased in three iron stand- 
ards which are six feet long and seven feet 
high. This exhibit is an interesting one to use 
in connection with child welfare or any social 
It will be sent free of 
charge, express prepaid, to any library desiring 
it. There is no fixed time limit. 


welfare movement. 


Indiana State Board of Health, Dr. John N. 
Hurty, Secretary. Address, Room 24 
State House, Indianapolis. 

An extensive exhibit has been prepared 
which is available to the libraries of the state, 
and may remain one week in each town. Dur- 
ing this week, lectures will be delivered by 
different members of the staff of the State 
Board of Health. The only conditions are that 
a place be provided for the exhibit and lec- 
tures. The library or town must bear the lo- 
cal expense. 


Indiana State Laboratory of Hygiene, Food 
and Drug Department. Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
Commissioner. Address, Room 20 State 
House, Indianapolis. 

By making arrangements with Dr. Barnard, 
libraries can secure a set of the Langworthy 
dietary charts for exhibition purposes, also an 
exhibition of Weights and measures. The de- 
partment will send a representative to put the 
latter exhibit in place. The library must pay 
the express charges. 


Mrs. Melville F. Johnston. Address, 103 N. 
10th Street, Richmond, Ind. 

Mrs. Johnston is the secretary of the art de- 
partment of the National Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs. She has a number of exhibits 
which are available to public libraries. One 
in which the smaller public libraries will be 
especially interested is a collection of fifty col- 
ored reproductions of famous masterpieces, 
which has been secured from the Berlin Pho- 
tographic Company. The pictures have been 
very carefully selected, are framed, with glass, 
are cataloged, boxed, and are easily handled. 
The conditions on which this collection is lent 
are as follows: The library must pay the 
transportation charges and a pledge must be 
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given for the purchase of at least $35.00 worth 
of unframed prints. The expense usually 


amounts to $50.00, including the $35.00. 


American Federation of Arts. Miss Leila 
Mechlin, Secretary. Address, 1741 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C. 

This association assembles and sends out ex- 
hibitions of works of art to places where they 
will be appropriately shown for the benefit of 
the public. The cost of exhibitions, when not 
less than three cities are on a circuit, varies 
from $10.00 to $300.00, according to the size 
and value of the exhibition. This cost, which 
covers the expense of assembling, transporta- 
tion, insurance, and redelivery, is divided pro- 
portionately among those to whom the exhibi- 
tions are sent. This estimate does not cover 
local expenses, nor, in cases of organizations 
which are not Chapters of the Federation, the 
fee for clerical service. This fee is propor- 
tionate to the value of the exhibition and 
ranges from $5.00 to $50.00. No charge will 
be made to Chapters. Before any exhibition 
is sent out, a guarantee must be given by re- 
sponsible persons that the costs will be 
promptly paid, and it must be stated in writ- 
ing under whose auspices the exhibition will 
be held, in what kind of building, and for what 
purpose. A commission of ten per cent. is al- 
lowed on all sales except when a special com- 
mission has been granted on the listed price. 
Applications for exhibitions must be made at 
least two months in advance. 

The advantages of obtaining exhibitions 
through this federation are: Guarantee of 
merit, the services of an expert jury in the se- 
lection, reduction in cost and responsibility. 
The exhibitions listed cover a wide range of 
subjects. 


Berlin Photographic Company. Address, 305 
Madison Ave., New York. 

A loan exhibition of fifty framed reproduc- 
tions of selected masterpieces of various 
schools of painting. It is lent on the following 
conditions: The expense of transportation 
and the cost of insurance, which is at the rate 
of $2.00 for each week, from the time the ship- 
ment leaves New York until it is returned, 
must be paid by the exhibitor or custodian. 
The exhibitor must agree to purchase at least 
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$35.00 net, from prints among those exhibited 
or from the catalog of the Berlin Photographic 
Company, for each week during which the 
prints are on exhibition. The pictures will be 
sold to the institution at a discount of twenty- 
five per cent. from the list price and the 
frames at a discount of ten per cent. from the 
list price. The pictures need not be purchased 
framed and the cost of framing is not included 
in the above specified $35.00. The pictures sold 
must not be retained from the exhibition, but 
should be ordered from the Company. This 
will insure fresh copies for each purchaser and 
the exhibition will remain intact. 


Braum & Co. Address, 13 West 46th Street, 
New York. . 

A loan exhibit has been prepared by this 
company for the special use of schools. It con- 
sists of four hundred subjects best adapted to 
school-room decoration. The prints are artis- 
tically mounted on heavy cardboards, bearing 
title, name of artist, and gallery where the 
original is, together with the sizes in which the 
subject can be purchased. They are so ar- 
ranged that +hey can be hung for exhibition 
purposes, and are packed in portfolios easy to 
handle, which can be forwarded in a case to any 
part of United States at a nominal cost. This 
free loan collection is offered for a limited 
length of time to any educational institution, 
which will pay transportation charges ‘both 
ways and guarantee an order amounting to at 
least $100.00. 


Curtis & Cameron, Publishers. 
Building, Boston, Mass. 
This firm sends out for exhibition general 


Address, Pierce 


collections of Copley Prints. For a guarantee 
of $35.00 in sales, $150 worth of pictures will 
be sent, and for a guarantee of twice that 
amount, $300 worth of pictures will be sent. 
The selection of subjects and sizes may be made 
by the exhibitor or company as preferred. The 
prints may be kept ten days or two weeks. A 
commission of ten per cent. on all sales above 
$25.00 and twenty per cent. on all sales above 
$50.00. It will also send a hand-colored frieze of 
the Holy Grail by E. A. Abbey from the Bos- 
ton Public Library, in size fifteen and a half 
inches high upon a guarantee of $100 in sales. 
In this case, a general selection of the sepia 
subjects is included if desired. 
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Elson Art Publication Company. Address, Bel- 
mont, Mass. 

The Elson Print Exhibit is lent to libraries 
on a rental plan of $1.00 per week, and the con- 
dition that the pictures will be displayed and 
orders taken for either the Elson Prints or for 
the company’s larger publications at catalog 
prices. A discount of twenty per cent. is al- 
lowed on large pictures to educational institu- 
tions and teachers. In each case the library 
using the exhibit pays the express charges from 
the preceding place. 

Emery School Art Company. 
Boylston Street, Boston. 

Art exhibits are lent to schools without 
charge but with the understanding that admis- 
sion be charged, and that the receipts be used 
to purchase pictures for the school. If public 
libraries do not wish to accept these terms, 
they can secure the loan of an exhibit of two 
hundred large pictures specially mounted for 
$10.00, plus transportation one way, that is, 
from the last place of the exhibit. Smaller 
libraries might be more interested in an ex- 
hibition of small photographs. This company 
has boxes containing about two hundred car- 
bon photographs, size ten by twelve inches, 
with one or two inch margins. These will be 
lent free except for transportation. 

Detroit Publishing Company. Address, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Will lend through the American Federation 
of Arts, an exhibition of some of the best ex- 
amples of contemporaneous American art, 
which shows something of its historical devel- 
opment. Write to American Federation of Arts 
for conditions on which this exhibition may be 
obtained. 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx. Address, 36 8. Frank- 
lin Street, Chicago. 

This clothing firm has sets of beautiful col- 
ored lithographs by Edward Penfield and 8S. N. 
Abbott, covering historical and geographical 
subjects. These sets will be furnished free to 
libraries and schools so long as the supply 
lasts. This is the collection of pictures de- 
scribed above as the Poster Exhibit. 

Keppel, Frederick & Co. Address, 4 East 39th 
Street, New York. 

Rare engravings and etchings will be lent for 

exhibition purposes on the following condi- 


Address, 362 
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tions: Transportation charges must be paid by 
the library or exhibitor, prints must be cov- 
ered by insurance while in the library’s posses- 
sion and prints damaged or otherwise rendered 
unsalable must be paid for by the library. A 
commission of ten per cent. is allowed on any 
sales which may be made while the exhibitions 
are in the libraries. 


Library of Congress, Division of Prints. Ad- 
dress, Washington, D. C. 

Lends collections of mezzotint engravings, 
wood block prints, colored mezzotints, colored 
etchings, ete., to public libraries for exhibition 
purposes, but the loans are made through the 
American Federation of Arts. The library 
would be expected to pay the cost of transpor- 
tation and also insurance which would be from 
$2.00 to $4.00. 


U. 8S. Interior, Dept. 
C. 

By writing to the secretary, arrangements 
may be made for securing an exhibit of pic- 
tures of the National parks of U. S.—Yosemite, 
Yellow Stone, Hot Springs, Sequoiah, ete. This 
collection includes eighty-two pictures, and 
two hundred and fifty linear feet of space are 
necessary for hanging them all. There are 
eighteen hand-colored in oil and framed, thirty- 
six by twenty-eight inches. The others are 
mounted and are twenty-eight by fourteen. The 
library must pay the incoming freight or ex- 
press. The weight is eight hundred pounds. 
This exhibit has been shown at the John 
Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis. It was 
sent from there to the Plainfield Public Li- 
brary, and since the 14th of April has been at 
the City Free Library of Huntington, Ind. 


Address, Washington, D. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC LIBRARY DOES 
FOR US.* 


The “Us” in this topic is generic. In view. 
of the larger subject of this symposium it in- 
cludes every high school in Indiana located in 
a community which also maintains a public 
library. Unfortunately, a little study of the 
situation from this point of view soon con- 
vinces one that the apparent positive assertion 
of the verb, “does,” needs to be modified— 


*Read at the 1912 meeting of the Library Section of 
the Indiana State Teachers’ Association. 
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toned down, if you please—by a few potential 
auxiliaries. “Does,” standing baldly by itself, 
smacks too much of things accomplished, seems 
too self-complacent, too arrogant, too presump- 
tious. Hence, I shall invite your attention, not 
so much to what the public library actually 
does for the high schools of Indiana, as to what 
it may, can, must, might, could, would, and 
should do. 

Just a word by way of preface as to the ideal 
relation which should exist between the public 
library and the public schools. Theoretically 
this relation is well understood. It has been 
iterated and reiterated both frequently and 
forcibly for more than a decade. We recognize 
that that conception of education which thinks 
of it as having to do only with the school life 
is too narrow, that education is in truth a life- 
long process. The college graduate, if he is 
ever to justify his father’s expenditure of 
money on him, must learn much more after he 
leaves college than he did in all his previous 
schooling. The public school can give the child 
only the merest rudiments of his ultimate edu- 
cation—the keys by the use of which he may 
unlock many doors of knowledge. To substi- 
tute one well-worn figure for another—it is the 
function of the publie schools to place in his 
hands the tools by which knowledge may be 
acquired; while the public library furnishes op- 
portunity and incentive to enter the larger life 
made possible by the possession of these tools. 

As the school is now the chief educative in- 
fluence in childhood, the ‘library may well be 
destined to become the chief educative influ- 
ence among adults. These are the only insti- 
tutions whose functions are solely educational, 
and between them there should exist a hearty 
sympathy, an active co-operation, and an inti- 
mate knowledge of each others needs. 

This ideal relationship, however, is more a 
matter of theory than of practice. Theory is 
always prone to outrun practice. In matters 
educational we really lag about a century be- 
hind what we know should be done. It is 
searcely surprising, therefore, that so new an 
institution as the public library should not be 
accorded in educational practice the place which 
theory has amply demonstrated that it should 
hold. What can we do to transmute our leaden 
theories into golden practice? By what practi- 
cal devices may we assure a closer and better 
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co-operation between the school and the libra- 
ry? Remembering that “does” is to be taken 
in a potential sense, what is it that the public 
library does for us? 

1, It should teach the pupils how to use 
books as tools by pointing out the main trails 
and guide posts in library-land. To this end it 
should give library instruction to every enter- 
ing high school class. According to Edward 
Everett Hale, “The difference between an edu- 
cated person and one not educated is that the 
first knows how to find what he wants and the 
other does not.” The Library, therefore, should 
educate the pupils by acquainting them with 
the mechanism of the library. It should make 
the resources of the library available for them 
by explaining the use of the general card cata- 
log. It should show them how to find such ar- 
ticles as they want in the bound magazines by 
the use of the periodical index. It should make 
sure that they understand how to use standard 
reference books—encyclopedias, dictionaries, at- 
lases, gazetteers, ete. All of this will be of 
little avail without the active co-operation of 
the high sehool teacher. He must know just 
what the library contains of a helpful nature in 
his work, and must see to it that the pupils 
use what is suited to their needs. The per- 
functory teacher who is satisfied with what he 
and the text-book can impart is surely fossil- 
izing, and if the process cannot be stopped, the 
teacher should be. The routine school work 
must be supplemented, energized, vitalized, by 
correlated library work. Only so can instruc- 
tion have the proper significance, reach, appli- 
cation. 

2. The library should aid the teacher to do 
what he can in this direction by issuing to 
him a special “teacher’s card,” enabling him to 
draw fully upon the resources of the library for 
class room use. No limitations in time or num- 
ber should hamper any legitimate use which a 
teacher would make of the library. The new 
ideal of the library is service, and to this end, 
bound periodicals, scrap-books, and other non- 
circulating material should be available for 
school use. 

3. Again, every public library should main- 
tain a pedagogical shelf for the benefit of 
teachers. The live teacher will make free use 
of the best pedagogical literature and through 
him the entire school will be helped. Just now 
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there is an increasing demand for better pro- “ 
fessional preparation on the part of high school 
teachers. In current discussions upon this 
topic, the assertion is frequently made that 
high school teachers are less skilled in the art 
of teaching than are those who work in the 
grades. If this assertion passes unchallenged, 
it would appear that the public library may do 
something to aid the professional advancement 
of the high school teachers who are already in 
service. They can thus keep abreast of the 
times in the teaching of their subjects; they 
can note the trend of modern educational 
thought; and, best of all, they can build their 
practice upon the solid rock of basic principles. 

4. Perhaps the most direct means open to 
the library for helpful co-operation with the 
high school is the personal conference of the 
librarian with the teacher. Each ought to 
know what the other is trying todo. The high 
school teacher should keep the librarian posted 
in advance of a change of topics, so that sup- 
plementary book lists, magazine references, and 
illustrative material may be ready. But the 
teacher, whose pupils, unconsciously to himself, 
need such assistance most, is the very one who 
is least aware of his own limitations. Hence, 
the librarian or one of her assistants must per- 
force “go to the mountain,” and find out where 
“first aid to the injured” pupils will next be 
necessary. To make this information most 
accessible, a library bulletin board should be 
maintained in each class room. 

5. A further opportunity for real service to 
the high school is given to the library which 
maintains a branch library in the high school 
building. In case the public library is domi- 
ciled in the same building, or is close at hand, 
such an arrangement is not necessary; but if 
they are situated very far apart the main- 
tenance of a branch library will greatly in- 
crease the use of books by the high school 
pupils. ‘These books from the public library 
may be kept in the high school library and 
given out in the same manner. In case the 
high school does not maintain a separate libra- 
ry, an unused room or even a single book-case 
might contain them, and the librarian or an 
assistant be present at a stated time to look 
after their distribution. Ordinarily it should 
be easy to arrange with one of the high school 
teachers to do this part of the work. 
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6. Finally, the greatest service which the 
library can render high school pupils is to 
teach them to read and to luve good books. It 
is equally the duty of the school to do this, but 
too often the school commits what some one 
has called “the crime of putting the book first 
and the child second.” For instance, in our 
English work we tamely accept the dictation 
of the colleges in their entrance requirements, 
oblivious to the fact that these classics, how- 
ever good in themselves, are not such as make 
the most vital appeal to the normal boy or 
girl. They are selected by adults from the 
adult point of view, not primarily so much 
because of their gripping, soul-stirring qualities, 
as because they illustrate certain types of lit- 
erary composition. Can you imagine the soul 
of a happy, healthy American boy being stirred 
to its depths by the masterful yet cold logic 
of Burke’s Speech on Conciliation? Is he going 
to revel in Macaulay’s Life of Johnson merely 
because it is written in admirable style? 
These are even more foreign to his real life and 
interests than Caesar’s bridge-building exploits. 

Fortunately, the library, as a comparatively 
new institution, has largely escaped the tram- 
mels of tradition and of dictatorial lordship. 
It is free to meet the child upon his present 
level, to feed him what his expanding self now 
hungrily demands. But its opportunity and its 
duty does not end here. Through the spell of 
books it must ever lure him on to higher 
points of vantage. The librarian may not be 
able to get him to read the best, but by per- 
sonal work she can do much toward getting 
him to read the best he can appreciate. 

By way of summary, then, the public library, 
potentially at least, does these things for us: 
(1) by teaching pupils how to use books as 
tools, it makes it possible for them in their 
after-school life to take the shortest cut to the 
information they desire whether it be the wis- 
dom of the past, the instruction of the present, 
or the prophecy of the future; (2) by issuing a 
special teacher’s card, it enables the teacher to 
take full advantage of the resources of the 
library in his class room work; (3) by main- 
taining a pedagogical shelf, it encourages the 
teacher to keep abreast of educational ad- 
vance; (4) by personal conferences with teach- 
ers, it comes directly in touch with the daily 
work of pupils; (5) by placing needed materials 
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in a branch library at the high school building, 
it insures that such materials will be freely 
used; (6) by personal contact with the individ- 
ual pupil, it leads him to read and to love 
good books. When this is done, if perchance 
his formal education ends with the high school, 
we may confidently expect in these days of 
lengthening leisure that he will spend much 
time at the library, educating himself infor- 
mally and indefinitely in what Ruskin calls 
“the companion-ship of kings.” 
ORVILLE C. PRATT, 
Supt. Schools, 
Wabash, Ind. 


LIBRARY SECTION OF INDIANA STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The Library section of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association met in the Teachers’ 
room of Shortridge High School, December 26, 
1912. The president, W. D. Howe, presided, and 
the program as printed was followed, with 
these exceptions: Miss Frances Benedict took 
the place of J. T. Giles; Miss Ruth Stetson 
was unable to be present; and the last two 
topics were omitted because of lack of time. 

The symposium on the Relation of the High 
School library to the Public Library provoked 
interesting and profitable discussion. The 
leader, Robert F. Hight, in his opening paper 
made some serious charges against the public 
library. He said “On the part of the public 
library there seems to be a domineering tend- 
ency—a desire to magnify its rights, to increase 
its authority, to over-reach everything else, 
and to dominate where it should serve. 

It would seem as if the librarians are striving 
for a monopoly. They say there shall be no 
books anywhere except in the library; no 
money must be spent for books except by the 
public library; no one must be furnished a 
book to read except he gets it at the public 
library.” Mr. Hight also attacked what he 
said was a tendency to make the public li- 
brary a thing apart from everything else and 
make it entirely too exclusive. “There seems 
to be in many quarters, a peculiar proneness to 
make of the library a sort of curiosity,” he 
said. “Go into such a town and talk to the 


citizens of the town and you will discover a 
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disposition to treat the library as a thing 
apart. They build a cute little building that 
looks like an inkwell, appoint all the ‘high- 
brows’ in town on the library committee and 
put the building in charge of some perfectly 
proper citizen of the town. Then, once in a 
while, when they happen to remember it, the 
inhabitants of the town say ‘we are a very 
intelligent community; if you don’t believe it, 
go down there on the corner and look at our 
public library and notice what a list of notables 
we have on the committee.’ The practice of 
putting a swarm of the community’s brag in- 
tellects on the committee is unnecessary if the 
Board would manage its business in a business 
like way. The reason for this, I take it, is 
that it has been the custom in many places as 
soon as a town has been put on Andrew’s map 
to appoint some entirely respectable lady 
librarian, not because she was fit for the place, 
but because she needed the money and then 
because she was not fit for the place they had 
to draft in the lawyer, the preacher, the doctor, 
the school teacher and the program committee 
of the literary club to tell her what books 
were desiralie for the library. If they had 
hired a librarian in the first place she would 
have known the proper books to select without 
the assistance of a committee designed to fur- 
nish gray matter.” 

Mr. Hight does not believe that the public 
library has the right to purchase entertaining 
fiction for the people in general any more than 
it has the right to buy bonbons for the women 
and cigars for the men. He also criticised the 
library situation in Indiana because so many 
libraries are operating under different laws. 

Mr. Orville C. Pratt, Superintendent of the 
Wabash public schools, had a much more opti- 
mistic view of the public library as an educa- 
tional institution. His paper is printed in full 
in this issue of the Occurrent. 

Miss Frances Benedict took the place of Mr. 
J. F. Giles and told of the work of the Marion 
high school library and explained why it was 
maintained, giving the following reasons: 

(1) The public library is not able to supply 
the books needed in high school nor the time of 
@ librarian who shall devote her time to high 
school students. 

(2) It is out of the question for the indi- 
vidual pupil to bear the expense of even half 
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the books that he should have access to, if he 
is ever to feel at home in their company. The 
same might be said of the teacher as well, for 
there are books in the library that were put 
there primarily for the teacher’s use. 

(3) Pupils have not time nor strength to get 
from the public library even what the public 
library may be able to afford. Many come 
from remote districts, many from homes so far 
from the public library that a visit to that 
place is an event in the week. What time is 
available for library work at school would be 
entirely dissipated in trying to apply it to 
work in the public library. 

(4) The high school can hold the individual 
more responsible for property than the public 
library can and pupils need to be taught proper 
respect for public property. 

Miss Orpha M. Peters, assistant librarian of 
the Gary public library, explained how the 
needs of a high school library were met at Gary 
by the public library. It cu-operates with the 
school in purchasing books and in furnishing to 
the teacher as many books as needed, often two 
or three hundred at a time; by lending 
mounted pictures and stereographs. It thus 
aids the work of the teacher, and also supple- 
ments the work of the teacher by furnishing 
inspirational books through small library sta- 
tions. 

Because the school has insufficient funds to 
buy books and furnish an efficient librarian, the 
needs, under the present conditions are being 
met more efficiently than they could be met by 
the school. Investigation would show that this 
would generally be the case in other small 
cities. Even when the library and school sys- 
tems grow and the funds increase, the work 
will be more economically and more efficiently 
handled by the school and the library pooling 
their interests and placing the high school 


‘library under the direction of the public library. 


Larger funds will be available whereby a 
greater number of books can. be purchased and 
a more efficient librarian secured. Hence, the 
needs of a high school library will be more 
adequately met. 

At the business session, the president, Mr. 
Howe, suggested that in order to get some of 
the library problems, especially those of juve- 
nile book selection, before the teachers of the 
state, and to create an interest in the study of 
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juvenile literature, a committee should be ap- 
pointed to make investigations, and report with 
recommendations at one of the general sessions 
of the Teacher’s association next year. Mr. 
Pratt moved that such a committee be ap- 
pointed by the chair, and Miss Peters amended 
his motion by the clause “té meet not later 
than the latter part of February, 1913.” The 
motion as amended was carried. The following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 
President, W. D. Howe, Indiana University; 
Vice-President, Miss Frances Benedict, Marion 
high school; Secretary, Miss Ruth Stetson, 
librarian, Evansville high school. 
CARRIE E. SCOTT, 
Secretary pro tem. 


BUSINESS AND MUNICIPAL DEPART- 
MENT, FORT WAYNE. 








That the recent action of the public library 
in creating a special department devoted to the 
interests of business, professional, technical 
and industrial people is greatly appreciated is 
evidenced by the rapid growth of the depart- 
ment. Although the separate department has 
been in operation for so short a period that 
comparatively few citizens of Fort Wayne are 
aware of its existence, the use of it has in- 
creased so steadily and rapidly that the attend- 
ance for the current month promises to double 
that of the first. 

The location of the new department on the 
second floor of the library building, apart from 
the rest of the library, has occasioned frequent 
commendation from the technical readers. The 
large front reading room is especially popular. 
Here are collected about one hundred different 
technical magazines, covering practically every 
line of industry—architecture, photography, 
printing, civil, mechanical and electrical engi- 


neering, foundry work, mining, railway opera-* 


tion and management, agriculture, chemistry, 
business, including various phases, such as. ad- 
vertising and selling, corporation news, etc. 
The bound volumes of the technical magazines 
are also kept in this room, and frequent refer- 
ence is made to them. The most commonly 
used reference books are also placed in one 
section of the reading room, such as the laws 
and ordinances of the city of Fort Wayne, 
Burns’ revised statutes of Indiana and the Acts 
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bringing Indiana law up to date; also chemical, 
mechanical and electrical dictionaries, commer- 
cial registers and directories, railroad manuals, 
ete. The opportunity for reading the maga- 
zines and using the reference books in a quiet, 
comfortable, well lighted room is appreciated 
in no small degree. 

Believing that the separation of the technical 
books from the main collection would enable 
the reader to find the desired book much more 
easily, a circulating room was opened imme- 
diately back of the front reading room, and 
books are loaned directly from the department. 
These books treat subjects of use in all classes 
of trade, professions and industries. No mat- 
ter what occupation one may have he will meet 
puzzling problems that may have been solved 
and the solution recorded in books by others 
who have followed a similar occupation. If 
the business and municipal department of the 
library does not have books on any requested 
subject it promptly secures them if published. 
Books are issued for a period of two weeks, 
with the privilege of renewal at the end of 
that period. 

The reference work done by the department 
is also proving to be of remarkable value. A 
great variety of questions come in every week, 
some of them requiring considerable research. 
In endeavoring to answer these questions the 
department does not confine itself to the re- 
sources of the local library, though by far the 
greater number of such questions can be an- 
swered through such resources. It answers 
questions through correspondence with large 
technical libraries all over the country, through 
the Indiana state library, the Library of Con- 
gress and various special private institutions. 
Occasionally it secures information by corre- 
spondence with manufacturing concerns and 
business houses. It also endeavors to put in- 
quirers in touch with individuals who can give 
the desired information. In municipal affairs, 
when there is no printed matter obtainable om 
any subject up before the city for considera- 
tion, the department will endeavor to find out 
what other cities have dealt with that same 
subject or have had experience along that line 
and will try to learn the result of such experi- 
ence. 

Some of the most valuable material in the 
business and municipal department is that 
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found in pamphlets and trade catalogs, of which 
the department has several thousand. Most of 
these well selected pamphlets are written by 
experts and contain the latest information on 
the subjects treated by them. 

It may be a matter of surprise to those not 
in close touch with the library to learn that 
the collection of agricultural books, pamphlets 
and magazines is one of the most popular collec- 
tions in the business and municipal department. 
Not only people who are living on farms in the 
vicinity of Fort Wayne, but the citizens of the 
city are reading on agricultural subjects, such 
as general farming, fruit culture, vegetable 
gardening, bee culture, farm managament, etc. 
Preceding the poultry show it was impossible 
to supply the demand for poultry books, of 
which the library has a considerable number. 

One of the most useful instruments in the 
business and municipal department is the tele- 
phone, and the business men of the city are 
coming to use that convenient method of ob- 
taining information from the department. 
Many inquiries can be answered in that way, 
such as requests for the population of certain 
cities or drtricts, the latest statistics of im- 
ports into the United States from any given 
country, the price of sugar, corn, beef, etc., as 
given by the last government reports, the 
places where articles of merchandise, machin- 
ery, etc., can be purchased. Questions that re- 
quire considerable time for research can be and 
are telephoned in, and the material is collected 
and ready for the reader when he comes to the 
library. 

The department belongs to the city of Fort 
Wayne and wants to be of real use to its citi- 
zens. It will welcome most heartily any sug- 
gestion as to ways in which it may increase 
its usefulness. 

The library is located on the southwest cor- 
ner of West Wayne and Webster streets and is 
open every weekday from 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. and 
on Sunday from 2 to 5 p. m. 

Miss Ada M. McCormick, who has had con- 
siderable business experience and who is a 
graduate of the Pratt Institute School of Li- 
brary Science, is in charge of the department 
and devotes her entire time to it. 

(This article appeared in the Fort Wayne 
Daily News, January 25, 1913.) 
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SUMMER SCHOOL FOR LIBRARIANS. 


The Summer School for Librarians will be 
conducted at Earlham College. from July 2 
to August 12. The school is open, as former- 
ly, to persons actually engaged in library work 
or having definite appointment to positions. In 
accordance with the recommendation of the I. 
L. A. and I. L. T. A’s. joint committee on 
Qualifications of librarians, the Commission will 
require all those who have had no experience to 
do four weeks’ apprentice work in a good 
library before coming to Earlham, unless spe- 
cifically excused from such service by the Public 
Library Commission. 

During the last two years, applicants for 


‘admission to the course have been required to 


read Dana’s Library Primer, and Bostwick’s 
The American public library. This year the 
reading of an additional book is required, Miss 
Olcott’s The children’s reading. So much must 
be done during the six weeks’ course, that it is 
absolutely necessary for students to have some 
general knowledge of librarianship before their 


_ arrival, hence these requirements. 


There wili be a tuition fee of ten dollars to 
students from outside the state, but the course 
is free to all Indiana librarians. The expenses 
for board and room at Earlham will be twenty- 
five dollars for the term, and the necessary 
supplies will cost perhaps ten or fifteen dollars. 

The instructors will be Miss Scott, Miss 
Williams and Mr. Milam of the Commission and 
an instructor in reference work to be selected. 

Write to the Secretary of the Public Library 
Commission for further information and for 
application blanks. 


SOCIALIZATION OF THE LIBRARY. 


Suggested Topics for I. L. A. District Meetings. 


I. Municipal reference work— 
1. Collecting material for each depart- 
ment of city or town government. 
a. Free material; 
b. Books. 
2. Care of material. 
a. Clippings; 
b. Pamphlets. 
3. Means to get material used. 
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II. Library and citizenship— 
Public questions on which 
should supply literature. 
Civic leagues and village improvement 
societies. 
Local history clubs and the library 
camera. 
Library advertising. 
Ill. Books for the working man— 
Creating a demand and supplying it. 
Trade periodicals and agricultural pa- 
pers. 
IV. Exhibits and art education— 
Art. 
Picture exhibits. 
How to get them; 
How to hang them; 
Proper lighting. 
Picture collections, stereographs. 
Lantern slides and “movies.” 
Victrola records, player piano. 
Local history. 
Health. 
Industrial. 
School. 
V. Free lectures— 
How to plan a course and manage it. 
VI. The assembly room and its problems— 
1. Who shall use it? 
2. Fees. 
3. Pay entertainments. 
4. Receptions and refreshments. 


library, 


VII. Co-operation with other institutions— 
1. Schools. 
a. Deposit stations; 
b. High school reference branch; 
e. Library instruction in the 
schools. 
2. Clubs and Farmer’s institutes. 
3. Churches. 
a. Library Sundays; 
b. Mission classes; 
e. Sunday school libraries. 


Many inquiries have come to the Commission 
office in regard to an outline of lessons for 
school children on the use of the public library. 
Special attention is called to such an outline 
published in Public Libraries, February 1913, p. 
60-61, March 1913, p. 110-111. 
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SECRETARIES AND NEW LIBRARIES IN 
EACH DISTRICT. 


(See Library Occurrent 2:155, September, 1910.) 


District A. | 

Secretary, Bertha Joel, 
library, Valparaiso, Ind. 

New libraries: Bremen; Walkerton. 


District B. 
Secretary, Nora Gardner, librarian, public 
library, Monticello. 
New libraries: 
Roachdale. 


librarian, public 


Covington; Thorntown; 
District C. 
Secretary, Gertrude Thiebaud, librarian, pub- 
lic library, Peru. 


New libraries: Akron; Converse; Gas City. 


District D. 
Secretary, Winifred F. Ticer, librarian, pub- 
lic library, Huntington. 
New libraries: Garrett; Kendallville; La- 
grange; Roanoke; Waterloo. 


District E. 


Secretary, Mayme Snipes, librarian, public 
library, Plainfield. 
New libraries: 


Coatesville; Mooresville. 


District F. 
Secretary, Margaret E. Streeter, librarian, 
public library, Muncie. 
New libraries: Liberty; 
ville. 


Moscow; Ridge- 
District G. 
Secretary, Mrs. Sallie Hughes, librarian, Em- 
eline Fairbanks Memorial library, Terre Haute. 
New libraries: Bloomington (public) ; Odon; 
Vincennes (transferred from District I.); 
Washington (transferred from District I.) ; 
Worthington. 
District H. 
Secretary, Ada Florence Fitch, librarian, pub- 
lic library, Lawrenceburg. 
- New libraries: Osgood. 


District I. 
Secretary, Mary Hicks, branch librarian, East 
branch, public library, Evansville. 


New libraries: Evansville (public) ; 
land City; Shoals. 


Oak- 
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District J. 
Secretary, bertha Poindexter, librarian, pub- 
lic library, Jeffersonville. 
New libraries: Orleans; Paoli. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS. 


District A. 

District A held its first meeting of this year 
at the South Bend Public Library, Thursday, 
Jan. 16, the session beginning at 2:00 P. M. 
Representatives were present from East Chi- 
cago, Elkhart, Gary, Goshen, Laporte, Misha- 
waka, Valparaiso, and the Historical Society 
and Studebaker Commercial libraries of South 
Bend. 

Mr. Bailey told of the new library bill and 
other proposed library legislation, which 
brought out some lively discussion. 

Miss Abbott told at length of the work of 
the Studebaker Commercial library. The new 
lines of service and utility developed by this 
library make it different from most special 
libraries. 

The work’ of the Historical Society was 
briefly outlined by Mr. Baker; and Miss Wood- 
ruff explained the method used in caring for 
pamphlets in the South Bend Public Library. 

The remainder of the afternoon was given 
over to informal discussion concerning new 
features of work. 

BERTHA JOEL, Secretary. 


District I. 

The second meeting of District I was held 
Jan. 2nd as a part of the dedicatory week of 
the two new library buildings at Evansville. 
The visiting librarians met at the Willard 
library at 9:30 in the morning and spent some 
time in looking over the library. The party 
then went to the East Side Branch of the Pub- 
lie Library where they inspected the building, 
its furnishings and equipment. A short busi- 
ness meeting was held at which Miss Hicks of 
Evansville was elected secretary of the section 
to succeed Miss Mason of Princeton. 

In the afternoon the meeting was held at the 
West Side building, Miss McCollough of Evans- 
ville presiding. Mrs. Isley of Boonville led the 
discussion on Library budgets; Mr. Edmund L. 
Craig of the Evansville Public Library board 
talked on the proposed library law, compar- 
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ing it with the present law, while Miss Carrie 
E. Scott of the Public Library Commission of 
Indiana pointed out the reasons for the 
changes. Mrs. W. R. Davidson who represented 
the Evansville board at the meeting of the 
Indiana Library Trustees’ Association in No- 
vember gave an account. of the program, which 
was particularly interesting as it brought out 
the ‘point of view of the trustee. Mrs. Freta- 
goet was asked to speak on the Socializing of 
libraries, and gave as an example the work of 
the Workingmen’s Institute Free Library at 
New Harmony. She told of the candle-lit li- 
brary in that town in 1838, when the members 
of the Workingmen’s Institute filled in turn the 
combined office of librarian and janitor; of the 
old Union Hall with its pine floor which is to 
be replaced this spring by an auditorium more 
fitted to accommodate the great audiences that 
enjoy the lectures provided by Dr. Murphy’s 
generosity. Mrs. Fretagoet spoke also of the 
museum and art gallery, of 'the Thespian So- 
ciety which had flourished fifty years, of the 
encouragement of musicians, and of the close 
affiliation between the library and the Wo- 
men’s Library Club, which, organized originally 
to select and purchase books for the library, 
had continued to meet there and manifest an 
interest in its affairs although Dr. Murphy’s 
gift made their work in its behalf no longer 
necessary. This winter the club is studying the 
early history of New Harmony and the papers 
written are to be made a part of the library 
collection. 

Besides those already mentioned, there were 
present Mrs. Smith of Mt. Vernon, Mrs. Par- 
sons and Miss De Forrest of Newburg, Miss 
Husband of New Harmony, Mrs. Wheatley of 
the Oakland City College Library, Mr. Johnson 
of Shoals, Mrs. Curry of the Evansville Public 
Library Board, and Miss Martin of the Evans- 
ville staff. 

MARY L. HICKS, Secretary. 


BOOK-BINDERS. 


The A. L. A. Committee on Binding fre- 
quently receives requests from various libraries 
for information about binding, and, occasional- 
ly, requests for an expression of opinion about 
the work of certain binders. It has always 
been impossible to give opinions about library 
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binders with whose work the members of the 
Committee have not been familiar. The Com- 
mittee has, therefore, established a collection 
which includes work done by many binders 
making a specialty of binding for libraries. 
Each binder has sent in samples, showing the 
manner in which he binds fiction, children’s 
books and periodicals. In addition to these 
‘samples, each binder has answered a list of 24 
questions relating to methods, materials, 
prices, etc. With these samples and answers to 
these questions in hand the Committee is in a 
position to give definite opinions upon quality 
and style of work whenever librarians ask for 
it. 

It is not the purpose of the Committee to 
publish opinions about the work of any binder, 
but all questions will be gladly answered. 
Librarians can help to make this plan more 
useful: 

1. By sending to the Committee the names 
of library binders. The Committee already has 
many names, but there must be many more 
whose names it will be unable to obtain unless 
sent by those who are interested. 

2. By urging binders, whom they know, to 
comply with the requests of the Committee. 

3. By making use of the collection already 
established. 

A. L. BAILEY, Chairman 
A. L. A. Committee on Binding, 
Wilmington (Del.) Institute Free Library. 


NEW LIBRARY BUILDINGS. 





Evansville. 

The two buildings of the Evansville Public 
Library were formally opened January lst. 
They were made possible by the gift of $50,000 
from Andrew Carnegie. The buildings are alike 
and are about three miles apart. The West 
Side building is situated in West Franklin 
Street Park. This is the center of the business 
district on the West Side and is made accessi- 
ble to the main part of the city by three car 
lines. The East Side building is on Chandler 
Avenue, one of the best residence streets of 
the city. On one side is the Chandler Avenue 
school, on the other, beautiful Bayard Park. 

The buildings are 79 by 494 feet, each with 
a basement and main floor. On the exterior 
the basements extend seven feet above the 
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grade line, foundations being of white cut 
stone. Above the white stone are the walls of 
red brick with a topping of terre cotta. Clif- 
ford Shopbell was the architect and superin- 
tendent of the erection of the buildings and the 
International Steel and Iron Construction Com- 
pany the general contractors. Both are Evans- 
ville firms. 

In the center of the main floor is the delivery 
desk. — At the right, separated from the delivery 
room by low partitions is the general reading 
and book room; on the left the children’s room. 
In the front of these rooms are broad, low, triple 
windows which afford plenty of air and light 
and a glimpse of the outside world. All other 
windows are high. The wood work is of quar- 
ter sawed red oak, dark finish. The ceilings 
are beamed and the wooden book cases are 
placed beneath the windows around the walls. 
The book capacity of each building is 11,000 
volumes and provision has been made for about 
50 readers. On the main floor are two small 
cloak rooms. 

In the basement is a lecture room with a 
seating capacity of 300, a reading room for 
men, work room, boiler room, coal room, fumi- 
gator and supply closets. 

On New Year’s afternoon the buildings were 
opened with a reception to the city officials 
and the citizens of Evansville. Sunshine, mu- 
sic, flowers and refreshments, together with 
civic pride, a real interest in the things that 
make for advancement and a measure of curi- 
osity to see what it was all about, contributed 
largely to the success of tne occasion. Both 
buildings were thronged with visitors from two 
until six o’clock. 

In the evening the dedicatory exercises were 
held at the new Junior high-school building. 
Mr. Marcus S. Sonntag, president of the library 
board, presided. Miss Carrie E. Scott, assistant 
state organizer of the Public Library Commis- 
sion of Indiana, gave a summary of Mr. Car- 
negie’s gifts to libraries. Mr. Edmund L. 
Craig, Secretary of the library board, gave in 
detail the history of the public library move- 
ment in Evansville, and the librarian spoke 
briefly of the work to be accomplished through 
the library. 

The dedicatory address was made by Dr. 
Edgar Young Mullins, president of the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary. Mr. Mul- 
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lins has been a trustee of the Louisville Free 
Public Library for many years and, in his 
address on Books and People, was on familiar 
ground. To put ideas into circulation and to 
make practical idealists is the great function of 
the library. “No man ever does his best work 
until he reaches the point where he can put 
spirit into his work. Give him a vision, give 
him an inspiration and you enable him to do 
this. Give him a good book and you train him 
to observe and think. There are undeveloped 
thinkers all about us. The library will develop 
them.” Dr. Mullins also gave some good ad- 
vice on “rigidly following the merit system in 
library administration. When trustees adopt 
the policy of making the library an opportun- 
ity for making places for their friends, they 
kill the library on the spot. To the library 
patron I would give one word of advice. Ap- 
preciate the library. Talk it up, you can talk 
it up or talk it down. Magnify it. Show your 
pride in it by patronizing it and teaching your 
children to patronize it, and your public library 
will be like Mt. Blanc among the Alpine val- 
leys, sending streams of refreshments every- 
where and making the desert blossom as the 
rose.” Dr. Mullins was followed by Mr. Ben- 
jamin Bosse, president of the Evansville Busi- 
ness Men’s Association. Mr. Boose spoke a 
few words on The Library as a City Asset. 

On Thursday the librarians and some of the 
trustees of Section I spent the day in Evans- 
ville. In the morning a visit was paid to the 
Willard library and the East Side branch; in 
the afternoon an informal program was car- 
ried out at the West Side branch. 

On Friday and Saturday Mrs. Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen of Chicago University School 
of Education, entertained about fifteen hun- 
dred school children at six story telling periods. 
The third, fourth and fifth grades of every 
school in the city were invited. The schedules 
were arranged with regard to the relative loca- 
tion of library buildings and schools, three 
periods being held at each building. This was 
one of the most successful events of the open- 
ing week. Most of the children came to the 
story hour with a curious, detached, imper- 
sonal feeling; and most of them left it with a 
keen sense of the pleasurable possibilities of 
this new thing called a library. 

On Friday night at the East Side building 
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Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen lectured to parents and 
school teachers on the Educational Values of 
Children’s Literature. The next evening at 
seven o'clock the library opened for the circu- 
lation of books. 

Plainfield. 

The new Carnegie library building was 
opened to the public, Monday, January 27th, 
with appropriate ceremonies. In the afternoon 
from 3:15 to 4:45 the children of the town and 
township schools were entertained and over 
450 children passed through the building. After 
a reception to the public and general inspec- 
tion of the building, the people went to the 
assembly room for the evening program. Mr. 
Carl H. Milam gave the main address, after 
which there were short talks by citizens of 
both town and township. Music was furnished 
by the male chorus. A large flag was pre- 
sented and Riley’s “The name of Old Glory” 
was recited. Everyone went away highly 
pleased with the new library quarters. The 
architect was Wilson B. Parker of Indianapolis 
and the building was erected at a cost of 
$9,500, $9,000 being the gift of Mr. Carnegie. 


HEALTH WEEK AT PERU. 





Indiana’s great health exhibit compiled by 
the State Board of Health, was placed in the 
Peru Public Library January 14-18, 1913, under 
the auspices of the Anti-Tuberculosis Society 
of Miami County. The day lectures were given 
in the library assembly room and the evening 
ones at Moose hall. The schedule was so ar- 
ranged that each grade of the public schools 
was brought to the library to see the exhibit 
and hear a lecture. On Saturday, the teachers 
and pupils of the country schools visited the 
exhibit and heard a lecture delivered by Dr. J. 
N. Hurty, Secretary of the State Board of 
Health. The following is a list of the lectures 
given during the week in connection with the 
exhibit; Conservation of health; The most 
unsanitary thing in Peru; Lectures to women 
on Social plagues vs. Sexual hygiene; Lectures 
to girls; Lectures to boys; School hygiene; 
Woman’s work and influence; and Tubercu- 
losis. The lecturers were Dr. John Owens, Dr. 
Ada Schweitzer; Dr. W. F. King, and Dr. J. N. 
Hurty, all from the Indiana State Board of 
Health. 
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AGRICULTURAL MAGAZINES FOR INDI- 
ANA LIBRARIES. : 





Professor J. H. Skinner, Dean of the School 
of Agriculture, Purdue University, recommends 
the following agricultural papers for Indiana 
libraries. The annotations are his. 


Breeder’s Gazette. Weekly. J. H. Sanders 
Pub. Co., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, $2.00. 
The Breeder’s Gazette is an all around farm 
paper, but gives special emphasis to live stock 
and dairy cattle. It is a paper with an envi- 
able reputation, has a wide circulation not only 
in the United States, but in foreign countries. 
It is the most noted paper of its kind in the 
world. 
Farmer’s Guide. Weekly. 
Huntington, Ind., $ .60. 
Indiana Farmer. Weekly. Indiana Farmer 
Co., 304 N. Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
$.60. 

The Farmer’s Guide and the Indiana Farmer 
are about on a par, and both state agricultural 
papers. Either of them can be taken as repre- 
senting fairly well a great class of agricultural 
papers known as state papers. They treat all 
sorts of subjects along general agricultural 
lines, giving some emphasis to specialties from 
time to time. The Indiana Farmer is the older 
of the two. The Farmer’s Guide, however, is 
possibly a little bit more progressive than the 
Farmer in some respects. The Farmer has 
been the leading agricultural paper of the state 
for many years, and is put out by a very con- 
servative, but reliable set of men. The Farm- 
er’s Guide caters a little more to newer things 
and is just as substantial as the Farmer. 
Hoard’s Dairyman. Weekly. W. D. Hoard Co., 

Fort Atkinson, Wis., $1.00. 

Hoard’s Dairyman is a dairyman’s paper, 
although it has enlarged its scope of work and 
now endeavors to treat all phases of agricul- 
tural work. It is one of the best known pa- 
pers in the United States, especially along 
dairy lines. Any farmer who will read this 
paper consistently for four years will have a 
good working knowledge of the principles of 
agriculture, especially dairying. 


Guide Pub. Co., 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Scientific Illumination. Macbeth-Evans Glass 
Company, Pittsburgh. 

This practical little book of 48 pages on 
electric and gas lighting has recently been sent 
to the Public Library Commission, free of 
charge, by the Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. It will doubtless be given 
to any public library making application for it. 


Brown, Zaidee. Buying list of books for small 
library, 1913, 64p. 

This list which was first published in 1910, 
has been revised and brought up to date by 
Caroline Webster of the library extension de- 
partment of the New York State Library. 
Decimal classification numbers have been add- 
ed; also a list of periodicals recommended for 
the smallest libraries. The titles in this list 
have been selected by Miss Webster and Mr. 
Asa Wynkoop of the New York State Library 
from a longer list compiled by Mr. F. K. 
Walter of the New York Library School, who 
is also responsible for the annotations. 

Copies of the list have been sent to every 
library in the state. 


A new magazine has just come to. our atten- 
tion. It is “Boys life; the Boy Scout’s Maga- 
zine,” published monthly by the Boy Scouts of 
America, at 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. It 
is edited by Edward Cave. Subscription price 
$1.00 a year. 


PERSONALS. 





Miss Helen V. Calhoun, who has been librar- 
ian of the Whiting Public Library for the past 
four years, has tendered her resignation to 
accept the position as children’s librarian of 
the Houston, Texas, Public Library. 

Miss Louise Randall, formerly librarian, Car- 
negie Branch, Public Library, St. Joseph, Mo., 
succeeded Miss Calhoun, March Ist. Miss Ran- 
dall is a graduate of the University of Wiscon- 
sin library school and, previous to her work at 
St. Joseph, organized the public library at 
Cambridge, Ill. 














Miss Mary Jane Diggs has been appointed 
librarian of the Winchester Public Library. 

Miss Ruth Wallace has been made cataloger 
of the Franklin Public Library. 

Miss Lena Roth has been appointed assistant 
librarian of the Rochester Public Library. 

Miss Gertrude M. Harrington, former librar- 
ian of the Fowler Public Library, was married 
January 1, 1913, to Mr. Shelby M. Huchingson 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Mrs. Jessie Hunter Faust has been recently 
appointed librarian of the Columbia City Pub- 
lie Library. 

Mrs. Frances Byers of the Moody Biblical 
Institute Library has been elected librarian of 
the Fast Chicago Public Library. 

Miss Ethel Brumbaugh, for ten years librar- 
ian of the Frankfort Public Library, resigned 
her position in December, and was married re- 
cently to Mr. Charles E. Cooper of Lafayette. 
Miss Kate Huber, Assistant Librarian, has 
been appointed librarian, and Miss Olive Brum- 
baugh, sister of the retiring librarian, has been 
appointed assistant. Miss Huber was a mem- 
ber of 780° class of Summer School for Li- 
brarians. 

Miss Edna Wilhoit has been appointed librar- 
ian of the new library at Akron. 


NEWS OF INDIANA LIBRARIES. 





Akron.—The new library at Akron has been 
recently opened. Two rooms have been very 
attractively furnished and the library of over 
600 volumes has been prepared for circulation. 

Bremen.—The public library at Bremen has 
received recently 512 volumes from the pupils 
of the public schools. The books were given 
by grades, the largest number, 148, coming 
from high school seniors. 

Cayuga.—An effort is being made at Cayuga 
in Vermillion County to establish a public 
library under the laws of the state. 

Chesterton.—This town has begun a library 
campaign. Miss Bertha Joel, librarian, Val- 
paraiso public library, addressed a public 
meeting recently and the preliminary steps for 
establishing a public library were taken. 

Columbia City.—By the will of Valorous 
Brown, the public library has received a gift 
of $1,000, without conditions. This library of 
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20,000 volumes is being reorganized under the 
supervision of the Public Library Commission. 

Connersville.—The Connersville News has an- 
nounced that it will devote a part of a column 
to public library news every Tuesday. 

Covington.—A library board has recently 
been appointed, the result of the filing of a 
subscription list in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the general library laws. Effort is 
being made to secure township support and 
money for a library building. 

Evansville——The first month’s work of the 
Evansville public library resulted in a circula- 
tion of 9,178 volumes, 4,859 from the West Side 
branch and 4,319 from the East Side branch. 

Fort Wayne.—tThe first branch library of the 
city opened on the South Side, in rented quar- 
ters, last March, is a success. With only about 
3,000 volumes on the shelves, it has circulated 
in ten months over 35,000 volumes. There have 
been 845 new registrations and 41,166 visitors. 

Gary.—The Gary public library’s report for 
1912 includes large figures for a four year old 
library in a city of twenty or twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants. The circulation was 
151,900 volumes, the second largest in Indiana. 
The fiction percentage was only 37.39. Not in- 
cluding the supplementary books for schools, 
the fiction percentage was 49.9. Of the adult 
non-fiction circulation, 19.2 per cent. was of 
technical books. 

There were 6,042 borrowers and 46,534 visit- 
ors to the reading rooms. The total number of 
volumes in the library December 31, 1912, was 
22,559, and the total expenditures for the year 
were $16,447.06. 

One branch has been established and others 
are contemplated. In two fire stations which 
have been recently built, rooms have been set 
aside for library purposes for the use of the 
men of the department, and will be equipped 
with books from the Public Library. 

Huntingten—Some important things in the 
last year’s work at Huntington were: The plac- 
ing in hotels, lodge rooms, factories, shops, 
elevators of public buildings, and railroad sta- 
tions, of two dozen neatly framed printed cards 
announcing the hours of opening and location 
of the library; the acceptance of a collection 
of 585 law books from Mrs. B. H. B. Grayston; 
and the opening of the railroad room. 
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The tenth anniversary of the opening of the 
library was celebrated by a reception on Feb- 
ruary 21. 2,000 persons attended and 1,500 
souvenirs were given away. 

Indianapolis.—The Indianapolis school board 
has been authorized by the legislature to issue 
$500,000 worth of bonds, for the erection of a 
new library building on the grounds which 
were largely given by James Whitcomb Riley. 

Kendallville—The contract for the new li- 
brary building has been let to George W. Dig- 
gins, a local man, for $12,462. The architect is 
Grant C. Miller of Chicago. 

Kingman.—The town board of Kingman re- 
cently voted a tax levy for a public library. 

Lebanon.—A library item from a Lebanon 
newspaper includes this paragraph: 

“If you want to know more than you do 
know about child labor, about industrial arbi- 
tration, or concerning the housing bill, go to 
the library and ask for material on any of 
these subjects and you will find the library 
able to meet your request.” 

Monticello—While the Rural Church Survey 
exhibit was at the public library, the pastors 
of three churches of Monticello called a union 
prayer service at the library to study together 
the exhibit. A very interesting discussion of 
country life problems resulted. On Monday 
evening, March 3, the University Club had a 
guest evening in the assembly room, to which 
all the literary clubs of the city were invited, 
the feature of the evening being a lecture on 
Egypt, by W. H. Hamel who related many per- 
sonal experiences which occurred during his 
visit to that country. 

Noblesville—Many gifts are being received 
by the library board for the new building. 
Some of the most. important are two silk flags 
with stands from the Woman’s Relief Corps; 
a Verde antique clock from Banchert and Ax- 
line, jewelers, and chairs for the basement from 
the women’s clubs of the city. The building 
will be opened soon. 

Roanoke.—The Roanoke Library Club held a 
“Colonial evening” on February 25th. The ob- 
ject of this organization is to provide a library 
and reading room for the town of Roanoke. It 
also manages a lecture course, and brings some 
very good speakers to the town. 

Terre Haute.—A collection of paintings by 
Fred Nelson Vance of Crawfordsville, was ex- 
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hibited by the Terre Haute Art Association in 
the Fairbanks Memorial Library in February. 
The children who are patrons of this library 
enjoyed a unique story hour one afternoon in 
February. Two boys aged 8 and 11 were in- 
vited to exhibit their interesting collection of 
215 butterflies, moths and dragon flies. The 
young naturalists told the story of their work 
and described the different specimens in their 
exhibit. 

Union City.——The Catholic Newman Club of 
this city has recently purchased the Catholic 
encyclopedia for the public library. 

Valparaiso.— ‘Through the efforts of individ- 
ual citizens and clubs of the city a sum of 
almost $5,000, has been raised for the purchase 
of a library building site. This will enable the 
public library to accept Mr. Carnegie’s gift of 
$20,000, 

Walkerton.—A library board has been. ap- 
pointed at Walkerton under the general li- 
brary law. 


Mrs. (iudrun Thorne-Thomsen has resigned 
her position with the School of Education of 
Chicago University and beginning this coming 


Autumn, is expecting to devote her whole time 
to lecture work, story-telling and class work in 
children’s literature. Mrs. Thorne-Thomesen is 
a very entertaining and instructive speaker 
and libraries that can afford to do so, will do 
well to avail themselves of her services. 

“Do they have books about fishin’?” asked 
Jim Borst, trying hard not to display any 
eagerness. 

“Course they do,” exclaimed Van Wormer. 
“And all about sail boatin’ and huntin’, and 
How to raise ducks, and tree books, and dog 
books. Why say, a library ain’t so awful 
pokey, after all. I used to think it was just 
Sunday School stuff, and such like.” 

From “What the neighbors did; chapter 2, 
in which a fair is held and a free library 
started in Hillport.” Country Life in America, 
March 1913, p. 64. 


For Sale. 


A set of Harper’s Monthly magazines, Vol. 
1-99. Only thirty-five volumes are bound. For 
information, address Miss Emily A. Vail, 1007 
Monroe St., LaPorte, Ind. 








